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"they were men of severe tempers, and kept good discipline". It was
natural that both Charles and James should prefer to appoint men who
had always been loyal to the Crown; it was an easy way of rewarding
service and it was important, in the state of perpetual fear of revolution
in which the Court lived, that the Navy should be in the hands of men
who could be trusted to support the monarchy if an outbreak occurred.
Charles was not, however, at first of this mind: in November 1664
he took the French ambassador down to the fleet, introduced him to a
number of Cromwellian officers and told him in their hearing that
"these gentlemen had all had the plague, but they were entirely cured
and were now less susceptible to the malady than the others".

In Cavalier officers, both military and naval, there were grave defects
of character, defects which persisted in the Army until English troops
were employed side by side with Continental troops in the wars in
Flanders, and in the Navy to a much later date. These officers firmly
held the opinion that they fulfilled the whole of their duty in getting them-
selves killed in action; and it may be admitted that in support of this
opinion they gave many striking proofs of personal courage. But they
were far from thinking that their duties included any preparation for
war in time of peace: in their view, an officer when not actually fighting
was free to enjoy himself. As late as 1689 Schomberg in Ireland bitterly
complained of the lack of a sense of responsibility of English military
officers; they would neither instruct their men in the art of war nor
provide against sickness by looking after their bodily needs. The
introduction into the Navy of men of this temper and of very short
sea-experience engendered a plentiful lack of discipline in the ships they
commanded, for no sooner was a ship in harbour than her captain left
her, and it was frequently difficult to get him on board again in time for
her to proceed to another destination with the rest of the fleet. In the
higher command also endless difficulties occurred because of the
jealousies between the "old" and the "new" officers. James in 1667
admitted that discipline was bad, but he claimed that as long as he had
been in command at sea he had been able to preserve it and that he would
find means to restore it. But he persisted in the policy of appointing
Cavalier captains, without, however, entirely discarding the "tar-
paulins", lest they should form themselves into a discontented party,
and he made no secret of his intentions: for Pepys, in answer to an
inquiry, said openly that "both the King and Duke were for com-
manding ships of war by gentlemen", a view which Pepys himself did
not share, James, however, appears never to have been quite satisfied
with the policy he was pursuing, for when he was King he had a con-
versation with Bonrepaus in which he expressed his admiration for the